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by enveloping the figure in a cloak as 
was the fashion in the discoverer's day. 

Just below the statue of Columbus is 
the figure-head of a ship, a beautiful 
female figure of ample form and dignity 
typifying "the Spirit of Discovery. ,, 
The great basin of the fountain will be 
immediately beneath the figure, and will 
in itself be most attractive with an abun- 
dant flow of water. 

On either side of the shaft are massive 
figures portraying the sculptor's idea of 
the new and old worlds. The New 
World is represented by the figure of 
an American Indian reaching over his 
shoulder for an arrow in his quiver. The 



Old World is represented by the figure 
of a patriarchal Caucasian of heroic pro- 
portions and thoughtful mien. 

The globe on the top of the shaft is 
intended to suggest the influence of 
Columbus on the growth of popular 
knowledge of the shape of the earth. It 
is supported by four American eagles, 
which stand at the corners of the top of 
the shaft, with wings partially extended. 
The rear of the shaft carries a medallion 
representing Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, and the group is completed by 
two enormous lions which occupy the 
ends of the balustrade running from the 
center to the sides of the fountain. 
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THE exhibition of German applied arts 
of to-day, which was assembled by 
Mr. Karl Osthaus, director of the Deut- 
sches Museum fiir Handel und Gewerbe, 
at the suggestion of the Newark Mu- 
seum Association, has proved even more 
interesting and important than was an- 
ticipated. It comprises more than thir- 
teen hundred exhibits and represents the 
foremost workers in the field of art in 
Germany. Whether we like German art 
or not we want to know what German 
artists are doing and probably in no way 
could we become better acquainted with 
modern German art movements and ten- 



dencies than through inspection of this 
exhibit. The fact that it was assembled 
by a German and an expert in closest 
touch with current production, goes far 
to establish its authority, but not all ex- 
perts could have brought together so 
large a collection with such great suc- 
cess. Every branch of art activity seems 
to be represented. There are photo- 
graphs of houses designed by German 
architects, and of interiors decorated by 
German artists, there are samples of 
wall papers, carpets, linoleums, textiles, 
embroideries, silverware, porcelain, pot- 
tery, glassware, objects in brass and 
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copper and wood, jewelry, etchings, lith- 
ographs, drawings, book-bindings, leather 
work, printing, yes, even dolls and toys. 
Nothing seems to have been omitted, and, 
as perhaps never before, the visitor real- 
izes how large a part art really plays 
in industrial development. 

In Newark the exhibition is shown in 
two rooms and hallways on the top floor 
of the Public Library. The etchings, 
engravings, photographs, textiles, wall 
paper designs, etc., are placed on the 
walls, whereas the objects are in cases, 
of which no less than thirty-eight were 
required. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the installation, which is not 
only satisfactory but exceedingly artistic. 
Each piece is given agreeable setting and 
every group has been nicely composed. 
This in itself is art of a high order — 
the art of display. 

German art is very distinctive and 
very unlike our own. It is essentially 
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modern and untraditional and can be 
judged by no standards of the past. 
Furthermore, it is inconsistent, it fol- 
lows no rule, yet it is thoughtful and by 
no means the product of chance. To the 
American eye much of the German de- 
sign seems clumsy, heavy, unrefined, and 
by the German color combinations the 
American taste is completely outraged. 
Emerald green and magenta are appar- 
ently the favorite German colors and 
are used not only lavishly alone, but not 
infrequently in combination. The dolls 
— charming little creations, real works 
of art as shown by the accompanying il- 
lustration — are dressed in frocks of these 
colors, and two baby dresses shown, both 
of which are exquisitely made, are of the 
same vivid coloring. There are other 
instances, moreover, which upset our or- 
derly rules of art: delicate wine glasses 
are found set upon thick, heavy stems, 
and weighty metal boxes are upheld by 
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very delicate supports. The sofa cush- 
ions, on which are embroidered wreaths 
of roses, instantly remind us of the relics 
of the fifties which we have been taught 
to spurn, and the linoleums, wall papers 
and draperies are of the kind that good 
decorators in America point to with pe- 
culiar horror as "spotty" and "loud." 

These, however, are not all. Let the 
critic turn to the potteries, to some of 
the porcelains, the leather work, the 
book-binding and printing, and his eye 
will be refreshed, his artistic sense grati- 
fied. The German touch is invariably 
strong and positive and at times it is 
inspired. Oddly enough, some of the 
German work has almost an Oriental 
note — the porcelains in some instances 
savour strongly of the Chinese and the 



potteries not infrequently rival those of 
Japan. 

The Germans are extraordinarily thor- 
ough, they are great students, persever- 
ing workmen, their craft is unexcelled. 
And what is more they are proving them- 
selves progressive and adaptable. A few 
years ago they realized that if they were 
to rival France in manufactures they 
must turn out artistically better product, 
they must give greater heed to design. 
The result is told by L. Deubner in the 
current number of "The Studio" Year 
Book of Decorative Art, as follows : 

"The Munich Exhibition of Applied 
Art at the Salon d'Autumne of 1910 in 
Paris was a revelation to many and 
showed them that Germany's progress 
in this field has been underestimated. It 
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made clear, above all, the existence of a 
splendidly organized and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined force, which, thanks to the sup- 
port received from manufactures, had 
at its command abundant resources, and 
was advancing unceasingly and trium- 
phantly along the path towards its clear- 
ly defined goal. In the short space of six 
weeks during which the exhibition was 
open the sales of these modern German 
art products in Paris alone amounted 
to something like a hundred thousand 
marks." 

It would be well to emphasize the part 
the manufactures have taken in this pro- 
gressive movement in Germany, not only 



to commend their action, but to urge that 
American manufactures follow their ex- 
ample. As it has most truly been said 
the lack of complete success of the Art 
and Crafts movement has been largely 
if not entirely due to the fact that it has 
almost absolutely ignored the machine. 
To quote again from Mr. Deubner's ex- 
cellent article: "A typical instance of in- 
telligent and sympathetic co-operation on 
the part of some of the larger commer- 
cial firms is that of the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitatsgesellschaft, Berlin, in ap- 
pointing Prof. Peter Behrens, formerly 
Director of the School of Applied Art 
at Diisseldorf, to a position on its per- 
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manent staff, and in entrusting to him 
not only the building and equipment of 
its business premises and residences for 
officials, but the designing of all its 
electric light fittings, and all its cata- 
logues, advertisements and other litera- 
ture. Other instances of this successful 
co-operation between artists and manu- 
facturers are presented by the pottery 
and porcelain industry, notably the 
Nymphenburg Porcelain Factory, the 
Schwarzburger Werkstatten Porzellen- 
kunst, where Max Pfeiffer is ably as- 
sisted by Ernst Barlach and Otto Thiem; 
Metzler and Ortloff at Ilmenau who 
have secured the services of Paul Zeiller, 
the Berlin sculptor, for their porcelain 
factory; the pottery of Reinhold Merkel- 
bacli at Grenzhausen, which avails itself 
of the services of such prominent artists 
as Prof. Richard Riemerschmid, Prof. 
Albin Muller, Adalbert Niemeyer and 
Paul Wynand. It is interesting to note 
here that Prof. Albin Muller has been 
entrusted with an important mission by 
the Prussian Government. The Wester- 
wald district of the Rhine province used 
to produce pottery that is now much 
sought after by collectors, but in course 
of time the quality of the ware sank to 
a very low level, and continuous efforts 
on the part of the Government to im- 
prove it threatened to prove abortive. 
The authorities then hit on the idea of 
despatching Prof. Muller to the district 
for the purpose of advising on the steps 
to be taken to instil new life into the in- 
dustry. The mission proved a conspicu- 
ous success and resulted in a great im- 
provement both technical and artistic/' 

Examples are given in this exhibition 
of the work of almost all of these men 
and many others — those representing the 
new school as well as the secession move- 
ment. From the catalogue, from the ex- 
hibit, and from what we know of art in 
Germany, it would seem that artists do 
not specialize there as here and that be- 
tween artist and craftsman no distinc- 
tion is made. For example, one man 
who is represented in this collection is 
found to have designed the interior of a 
steamboat, one of the greatest trans- 
atlantic steamers, and also carpets and 
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linoleums. Other architects are found 
to be designers of furniture, of pottery, 
faience and porcelain. The names of 
some famous painters are found among 
these designers, as well as sculptors who 
are known in all lands. One may not 
like all of their work, but none could fail 
to admire the spirit in which it is done. 
Perchance a lithograph showing marked- 
ly the influence of Matisse and the mad- 
der men of Paris who have followed in 
his lead, may alarm some conservative 
bystanders, but there is reason to believe 
that this strange perversion of art may 
be considered merely as a passing whim, 
neither springing from nor native to 
German soil. 

The exhibition closes in Newark on 
the 25th of April, after which the collec- 
tion will be shown in the City Museum, 
St. Louis, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the John Herron Art Institute of In- 
dianapolis, the Cincinnati Art Museum 
and the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
before it is returned to Germany and dis- 
persed. It is essentially a museum dis- 
play, comprehensive and well chosen. 



